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ABSTRACT 

This study was undertaken to answer questions about 
the growing movement toward interinstitutional cooperation in higher 
education. After a brief discussion of the recent history of and 
rationale behind the growth of consortia, data on the 1,017 consortia 
under consideration are presented. Information is included on 
institutional size and control, consortium size, geographical 
distribution, areas and types of cooperation, and academic level. How 
these variables interrelate is discussed. Evaluation of the reasons 
for the success or failure of particular consortia is followed by 
conclusions concerning the organization of consortia, interchange of 
resources, geographical distribution and financial support. 
Recommendations are made for future studies. Appendices contain 
tablos, a history of the development of the survey, and the 
questionnaire. (JS) 
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Highlights 

• For the purposes of the present study, a consortium is an arrange- 
ment whereby two or more institutions — at least one of which is an 
institution of higher education — agree to pursue between, or among, 
them a program for strengthening academic programs, improving 
administration, or providing for other sp>ecial needs. 

• The consortium movement in American higher education dates back 
to the 1920's. 

• A total of 1,017 existing consortiums in 1965-66 forms the statistical 
framework for the present study. 

• The lar;;est proportion of existing 1965-66 consortiums entailed co- 
operation at the graduate level, and the consortiums having the 
largest number of member institutions were the ones most likely to 
engage in faculty interchange. 

• As between Federal and private support, only 20.5 percent of 97 1 of 
the existing consortiums were receiving the former; but 42.8 per- 
cent of the 205 planned consortiums were expected to receive some 
Federal support. 

• Of the 708 institutions evaluating their existing consortiums, 52.1 
percent said yes, the results were worth the effort and 41.9 percent 
went further to r,ay that the results were “very much” worth the 
effort. 
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Foreword 



Colleges and universities in the United States are today confronted 
by what may prove to be their greatest challenge: achieving or main- 
taining traditional standards of excellence while simultaneously meet- 
ing ever-greater demands on curricuiums^ facilities, faculties, and 
finances. Increasing enrollments, coupled with advancing knowledge 
and rising costs, have placed an unprecedented burden on these insti- 
tutions. 

Individual institutions with limited resources are thus tinding it more 
and more difficult to maintain academic standards while expanding 
their capacity and keeping the cost of education within the means of 
their students. These institutions can no longer rely on traditional 
methods to meet current and future demands. Recognizing the inade- 
quacy of traditional methods in oiganizing and administering the com- 
plex oiganism that is the modem college or university, they have begun 
to apply administrative principles long since proved requisite in busi- 
ness and industry. One such principle is that of cooperation, and many 
leading educators believe that this principle is one of the most promis- 
ing approaches to solving many of higher education's problems. For 
these men, the primary strengths of interinstitutional cooperation lie 
in ''shared burdens, shared techniques, shared specializations, and 
shared experiences.'* ^ 

Cooperation among institutions of higher education is not entirely 
new, but within the past few years it has grown espedally fast. A gen- 
eration ago, relatively few colleges and universities were cooperating. 
The past 5 years, however, have seen a rapid increase in the number 
participating in one or another f9rm of cooperation. Every year more 
and more are working together in projects which would be impossible 
for a single institution to undertake alone. Moreover, continued growth 
in the number of formal cooperative arrangements can be expected 
for the simple reason that success breeds success. Thus, successful coop- 

^ Kevin P. Bunnell and Eldon L. Johnson. ‘‘Interinstitutional Cooperation** in Higher FAur.a- 
(ion: Some Newer Developments. Samuel fioekin, ed. New York: McGraw*Hill Book Company, 
1965. p. 248. 
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eration, whether for the pooling of resources, for the interchange of 
sophisticated facilities, or for any of numerous other purposes, tends to 
encourage further cooperative efforts. 

As interin stitutional coof>eration has grown so has the demand for a 
detailed analysis of the cooperative mechanism. The Office of Educa* 
tion has received many requests from administrators of colleges and 
universities and of business and industry, as well as from educational 
researchers, for information about this movement. To provide the 
answers to the questions thus raised, the Office undertook a survey 
more broadly based than most other previous studies on the same 
subject, which generally had been limited in scojje. Thus, the need 
for more detailed information concerning the form and function of cur- 
rent interinstitutional cooperation gave impetus to the Office study, 
which was designed not only to provide some insight into today's con- 
sortiums but also to help identify areas of the movement in which more 
intensive study would be fruitful. 

The first Office of Education report on the findings of the survey 
was a comprehensive handbook, A Guide to Higher Education Con- 
sortiums: 1965-66 (OE-50051), composed of two long tables — one a 
directory of institutions participating in consortiums, the other a direc- 
tory of consortiums and their member institutions, both with selected 
data. Like that handbook, the present report should be of value to the 
many segments of education, business, and industry that have evinced 
interest in interinstitutional cooperation. 

The Office of Education and the author wish to express their ap- 
preciation to the higher education administrators and other persons in 
the higher education community who through their help have contrib- 
uted to the issuance of this exploratory study. 
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/. The Consortium Movement:' 
Recent History and Rational 



Dating from the 1920’s, the Clarement (California) and Atlanta 

(Georgia) university centers were among the early successful group 
arrangements. After World War II, the movement accelerated, for 
higher education, faced with almost overwhelming enrollraients — caused 
in part by the GI Bill — began to realize that the pooling of resources 
might help ease the strain on curriculums, facilities, faculties, and 
finances. 

In 1949 the governors of 16 southern states entered into a higher 
education compact now known as the Southern Regional Educational 
Board (SREB). In 1953 the Western Interstate Commission for Highei 
Education (WICHE) was set up and in 1955 the New England Board of 
Higher Education (NEBHE). The creation of these organizations and 
of the regional and state compacts which followed them was indicative 
of a growing interest in local, regional, and state cooperation in higher 
education. By bringing together college and university administrators, 
providing them with a forum for communication, and giving direct 
encouragement through specific programs, the early consortiums acted 
as a catalyst for further growth of the movement. 

With its encouragement of educational coop>eration, the Federal 
Government also has played an effective role in the evolution of consor- 
tiums. The first major Federal legislation for assistance to cooperative 
arrangements — specifically to cooperative graduate centers— came in 
the form of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 (HEFA) , 

^ For a comprehemive review and an extensive annotated bibliography of the research and 
literature concerning this movement, see h terirutnutional Cooperation in Higher Education by 
Lawrence C. Howard. Produced under Office of Education contract with Duke University, this 
study is item No. 21 in a series (NEW DIMENSIONS IN HIGHER EDUCATION); it was 
iamied by Che Educational Resources Informacion Center (ERIC) of the Office as ERIC Docu> 
ment £0*01 SS46. 

Like other ERIC documenu, ED-01 SS46 is available in microfiche or photocopy of the typed 
manuscript and U disseminated only through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service, National 
Cash Register Company. For price information write to the company at 49S6 Fairmont Avenue, 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014. Telephone: Code 801->652-6SS4. 
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Title II. Although HEFA did not generate any substantial number of 
such centers, it did attract attention to the idea of cooperation. Later, 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 provided for grants ‘‘to pay part 
of the cost of planning, developing, and carrying out cooperative ar- 
rangements which show promise as effective measures for strengthening 
the academic programs and the administration of developing institu- 
tions."' This act has, in fact, proved an effective stimulus to cooperation. 

Further Federal recognition of the value of consortiums appeared in 
the International Education Act of 1966. That act authorized the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 

. . . arrange, through grants to institutions of higher education, or combinations 
of such institutions, for the establishment, strengthening, and operation by them 
of graduate centers which will be national and international resources for re- 
search and training in international studies. 

The problems facing colleges and univereities today cry out for solu- 
tions conceived by creative techniques. Pressing, ever-increasing de- 
mands on the institutions have in reality forced them to re-examine the 
potentials of the cooperative mechanism. 

One unrelenting demand is that for accommodating greater numbers 
of students. According to statistical projections of the Office of Educa- 
tion, undergraduate enrollments will have increased over 54 percent in 
the 10 years from 1966 to 1975 — from 5.9 million to 9.1 million. During 
the same 10 years the graduate enrollment will have increased over 72 
percent — from 630,000 to 1,086,000. 

A concomitant of this ever-increasing enrollment will be a compa- 
rably increased number of earned degrees. The projected rise in bache- 
lor's and tirst-professional degrees is shown in the following tabulation: 

J 966 1 97.5 Percen t increased 

570,000 930,000 63 

Earned doctor's degrees are expected to double by the end of the same 
10 years. 

Increases in enrollments and earned degrees automatically call for 
increases in facilities and faculty. It is difficult for colleges and uni- 
versities to enlarge the former and add to and improve the latter 
through conventional means. At the graduate level the problem be- 
comes especially acute, since at that level the requirements for facilities 
and faculty are more sophisticated. But providing these necessities for 
its major clientele, the students, has always been higher education's 
main function. The strain of providing adequate facilities and faculty 
for students as such, however, is magnified by the institutions' chang- 
ing status and function within the community. In addition to their 
traditional goals of teaching, disseminating knowledge, and carrying on 
research, colleges and universities now find themselves committed to 
problems of national and international concern. Clark Kerr, former 
president of the University of California, has succinctly stated the posi- 
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tion of higher education today: “The University has become a prime 
instrument of national purp>ose.“ ^ 

The- sponsors of research and development in government, industry, 
and private foundations view the university as a major source of 
research talent and facilities. The university has thus become an im- 
portant contributor to all fields of knowledge, especially the scientific 
and technological. 

As an instrument of national purpose, higher education likewise dnds 
that it must be ready to help raise educational standards in areas across 
the Nation where the educational systems — whether elementary, secon- 
dary, or higher — have been operating under low standards. Colleges 
and universities have fortunately discovered that one possible means of 
accomplishing the national purpose is to merge their strengths through 
interinstitutional cooperation, a step which also accomplishes each in- 
stitution's own purp>ose of improving its quality concurrently with ac- 
commodating more students. 

Higher education's discovery of the advantages accruing from inter- 
institutional cooperation and a warning that it must indeed become a 
part of the consortium movement were voiced in 1965 by the American 
Council on education, whose president, Logan Wilson, remarked: 

We can ill afford to continue fragmented educational policies and practices 
in an era of increased interdependence within the nation. The costs of uni- 
lateral action have become too high and the penalties of wasteful competition 
too great . . . There must be more institutional cooperation and unity of effort.* 



* The Function of the University ^ by Clark Kerr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
196S. p. 87. 

*"The Federal Government and Higher Education'* by Logan Wilson. Education and Public 
Policy. Seymour Harris, ed. Berkeley: McCutcheon Publishing Corporation. 1965. p. 67. 
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2 . One Thousand and Seventeen Consortiums: 
Facts and Figures 



For the purposes of the present study, a consortium is an arrange- 
ment whereby two or more institutions — at least one of which is an in- 
stitution of higher education — agree to pursue between, or among, 
them a program for strengthening academic programs, improving ad- 
ministration, or providing for other special needs. Obviously, a con- 
sortium is cooperative, but not all cooperation in higher education 
culminates in a consortium. The present study, however, views coopera- 
tion broadly and therefore considers any joint arrangement involving at 
least one 4-year degree-granting institution of higher education as a 
cooperative one to be called a consortium. 

The arrangement may be' simple (though formalized) and centered 
on a single area or service. Or it may be large and complex, performing 
many services and contributing to many educational areas. It may 
involve cooperation with such entities as graduate schools, universities, 
undei^aduate colleges, libraries, museums, and television networks. 
The present study excludes educational associations, regional laborato- 
ries, clinical affiliations of medical and paramedical curriculums (for 
example, hospital internships and residencies), and student-teaching 
arrangements between colleges and schools. 

The 1,017 existing consortiums ^ {pertained to institutions that formed 
a part of a survey universe of 1,509 institutions awarding at least the 
bachelor's degree. 



Institutional Size and Control 

Almost 64 percent of the Nation's colleges and universities that award 
at least the bachelor's degree were coof>erating with other institutions 
during the period covered by the survey, 1965-66. As table 1 discloses, 
institutional participation is directly related to institutional size, with 



^ From certain evidence it appears that many consortiums were not reported. Apparently some 
utitutions have no systematic record of their cooperative arrangements. 
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over 90 percent of the very large, but under 50 percent of the small, 
having membership in existing consortiums. 

Table 2 discloses that public institutions have a slightly greater 
tendency than do private institutions to enter cooperative arrange- 
ments — over 70 percent of the former as contraiited with 59 percent of 
the latter that are nonchurch*related and 61 p>ercent of the latter that 
are church-related. Since these last two percentages are so close to each 
other, the factor of church-related ness seems less signiEcant than the 
factor of private control. 



TABLE 1.— Number and percent of institutions in the survey universe known to be 
a member of at least one consortium, by size of institution: 196!^-^ 



Site of institution > 


Number of 
Institutions 
in survey 
universe 


Number of surveyed 
Institutions having 
membership in at 
least one consortium 


Percent 
of the 
survey 
universe 


Totof 


743 


1,011 

361 


63.6 


Small 


48.6 


Medium 


58£ 


410 


71.2 


Large 


13V 


119 


86.6 


Very large 


12C 


112 


93.3 







^ Siie U designated in terms of enrollment: small^up to 999; medium— 1,000-4,999; /arge— 5,000- 
9,999; very /arge— 10,000 or more. 



TABLE 2>— Number and percent of institutions in the survey universe known to be 
a member of at least one consortium, by type of institutional control: 19d!i>-66 



Institutional control 


Number of 
institutions 
in survey 
universe 


Number of surveyed 
Institutions having 
membership in at 
least one consortium 


Percent 
of the 
survey 
universe 


Total 


1,600 

433 


1,011 

311 


66.6 


Public 


71.8 


Private noncburcb<related 


416 


246 


69.0 

61.3 


Private church -related 


742 


466 





Consortium Size 

For discussion purposes, this study classiEes consortiums as ''bilateral" 
if only two institutions belong to the particular consortium and as 
"multilateral” if three or more belong. The study subdivides the latter 
group as follows: small — S-, 4«-, or 5-member—institutions; medium — 6 
to 10; large — 11 or more. 






About 66-^ percent of the 1,017 existing corxsortiums are bilateral I 
arrangements and about 18 percent small multilateral (table 5). One \ 
reason why such a laige percent of the consortiums are bilateral is that 
this group contains many institutions having what is called a "three- I 
two” plan, whereby after 3 years in a liberal arts college students trans- / 
fer to an institution which gives them 2 years of technical training. j 
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TABLE S.— Number of existing consortiums in bUatcral and multilateral arrange- 
ments and percent which each group bears to total numbers 1965-66 



Type of arrangement and she> 


Number 


Percent 


ToCdl 


i.017 

673 

187 

82 

76 


100.0 

66.2 

35.8 

18.4 

8.1 

7.6 




uuaierai. Multilateral 

Total 






Medium 







^ A bilateral consortium consisu of 2 institutions. A multilateral consortium is "small” when it 



consUU of S, 4, or 5 institutions; ’’medium" when it consists of 6 to 10; "Isrgc" when it consists 
of 1 1 or more. 



Geographic Distribution of Consortiums 

Of all four regions, the Great Lakes/Plains region has the highest 
number of existing consortiums — 315, which represent 67.4 percent of 
the number of institutions (467) surveyed in that region. The lowest 
number is the West/Southwest’s — 196, amounting to 66.9 percent of the 
surveyed institutions in the re^on (table 4). 



TABLE 4.— Number of exiitlng couiortiuiiif as a percent of the number of iniUtutloni 
surveyed, by region: 1965-^ 



Regioo^ 


Number of 
oonsOTtlums 


Number of 
Institutions 
surveyed 


Consortiums as 
a percent of 
institutions 
surveyed 


Tatai 


1,017 

286 


1,690 

490 

827 


68.8 

68.2 


Northeast 


Soatheast 


209 


08.9 


Offat Lekee/ Plains 


816 


467 


67.4 


WMt/Soothwest 


196 

6 


298 


66.9 


Outlying areas and servloe acbools 


18 


46.2 







^ The lUtes oomprmng each regioo are as foUosirs: Norl/ieosl— Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Maisachusetu, New Jersey, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode lilaiul, and Vermont. Sou<heasf->Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia. Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
Great X.okM/Piainj— Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan. Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wiscemsin. Weif/Souihweri— Alaska, Ariiona, California. 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Nevada. New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ingtoD, and Wyoming. 



When separated into bilateral and multilateral groups, the 1,017 
existing consortiums present a somewhat detailed picture of the re- 
lationship between consortium size (i.e;.* number of institutions be- 
longing to a given consortium) and geographic propinquity of the 
member^institutions (table 5). Taking the extremes ^m smallest to 
largest consortium size (i.e., from a membership of 2 Institutions to a 
membenhip of 1 1 or more), within the smallest geographic unit (single 
state), one finds the following; 

Single-state consortiums constitute — 

58.0 of all bilaterals. 

ns of all large multUateraU. 
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TABLE 5.— Number and percent of existing bilateral and multilateral consortiums 
in each of four geographic groups: 1965-66 





Total 


Single ntate 


Regional* 


National* 


International « 


A / |/C ui 

arrangement 
and tdse* 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Num* 

ber 


Per* 

cent 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Bilateral 


673 


100.0 


390 


68.0 


108 


16.0 


172 


26.6 


3 


0.4 


Multilateral 
Totoi 




too.o 


tet 


4S.B 


67 


19.6 


73 


St.i 


43 


13.6 


Small 


lOT 


100.0 


111 


69.4 


28 


16.0 


33 


17.6 


15 


8.0 


Medium 


82 


100.0 


37 


46.1 


18 


22.0 


17 


20.7 


10 


12.2 


Large 


76 


100.0 


13 


17.3 


21 


28.0 


23 


30.7 


18 


24.0 



' A bilateral consortium consists of 2 institutions. A multilateral consortium is ’‘small” when it 
consisu of S> 4 , or 5 institutions; “medium" when it consists of 6 to 10; "large” when it consists of 
11 or more. 

* All institutions within each consortium are located in more than one state but within only one 
of the regions described in footnote 1, table 4 . 

* Two or more institutions within each consortium are located in two or more of the regions 
described in footnote 1 , table 4 . 

* Two or more institutions within each consortium are located outside the U.S.A. 



Taking the same extremes within the largest geographic unit (interna- 
tional), one finds the following: 

International consortiut^s constitute — 

0.4 percent of all bilateraU. 

24X) percent of all large mulcilaterals. 

Finally, taking the same extremes within the national geographic unit, 
one finds the following: 

National consortiums constitute — 

25.6 percent of all bilateraU. 

30.7 percent of large multilaterals. 

The largest percent in table 5 is 59.4. This percent is what iingle-siate 
consortiums constitute of the toul number of all small multilaterp.Is. 

In regard to whole numbers and as between the bilateral consortiums 
and all the multilateral consortiums taken as a whole, the former 
(numbering 673) are almost twice as numerous as the latter (number- 
ing 344). These 673 bilaterals number among them many colleges 
that have separate bilateral arrangements with one or with several 
of the best-known institutions in the United States, Among such institu- 
tions are G>lumbia University and the California Institute of Tech- 
nology, each of which sponsors a **three-two" engineering program. 

Areas of Cooperation 

The 1,017 existing consortiums are amenable to distribution (or 
classification) by areas of cooperation (table 6). The consortiums lend 
themselves to grouping under three major areas: 

1. Academic and Pxoletiional^ 

2. Administration and Development (Covert inttitutional planning, develop- 
ment and adminUtration, and strengthening developing Inttitutiont.) 

3. Special Purpoae, General, and Informational (Covert compacts, regional 
education boards, oontraa or tpcdal resource centers, and Industry-related 
consortiums.) 
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TABLE 6.— Number of existing consortiums, by area of cooperation: 1965-66 



Area of cooperation 


Number 


Percent 


TUol 


i,0l7 


m.o 


Major Areas 

Academic and professional 


731 


71 9 


Administration and development 


26 


2.6 


Special purpose, general, and informational 


16 


1.6 


Overlapping Areas 

Academic and professional and adininlstration and development .. . . 


95 


9 3 


Academic and peofejudonal Rnri special prrpt.'se ... 


84 


8.2 


Administration and develoimient and s'jecial purpose 


5 


0.6 







A single consortium, however, may cooperate under one or more of 
these three major areas, and table 6 makes use of three other areas, each 
created from a combination of two of the major areas. 

The most frequent area of cooperation is academic and professional, 
in which are found 731 (71,9 percent) of the 1,017 existing consor- 
tiums. 

When the major area of academic and professional is broken down 
into its 10 components, social sciences prove to be the largest, with 287 
consortiums; and law the smallest, with 27 (table 7). 



TABLE 7.-»N umber ‘ and percent of existing consortiums, by area of cooperation, 
in descending order: 1965-^ 



Area of cooperation 


Number 


Percent 


Academic and Professional 

Social sc^nceft (Including area studies and business administration) 


287 


12.6 


Bdncfttloii * 


266 


11,7 


Life sciences and/or agriculture 


246 


10.8 


Engineering 


224 


9.9 


Physical and earth sciences and mathematics 


217 


9.6 


Humanities and fine arts 


211 


9.8 






e 






Religion and theology 


101 


4.4 




27 


1.2 


Administration and Development 

Cooperative administration 


96 


4.2 


Upgrading of developing Institutions 


94 


4.1 


PfAnnlnff or Hevelomnent 


73 


8.2 


Special Purpose, General, and Informational 
Contract or other special roaource centers 


71 


3.1 


Regional educational bowds or compacts 


46 


2.0 


Industry •related 


41 


1.8 




46 


2.0 





^ Totaling more than 1,017, the numbers are not mutually exclusive. 



Administration and development as a major area has cooperative 
administration as its laigest component (95) and upgrading of develop- 
ing institutions as its next laigest — practically the same (94). 



1 For the purposes of the study, this major area is oMnposed of the following: Law, library, 
education, engineering, theology and religion, humanities and fine arts, social sciences and busi- 
ness administration, life sciences and agriculture, physical and earth sciences and mathematics, 
medicine and paramedical studies. 
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Types of Interchange 

The concept of joint action, implicit in the word consortium, in- 
volves the sharing or exchange of institutional resources. Three types 
of resource-sharing are (1) faculty, (2) students, and (3) facilities. 
One or more of these types werc present in all cooperative arrangements 
operating at the time the present study’s survey was conducted. A fourth 
type, program and services, was discovered in survey resjx)nses, but 
since it did not apj>ear on the questionnaire, it is omitted from the 
present analysis. 

TABLE 8.— Number and percent of existing consortiums, by type of interchange: 

1965 -^ 



Type of interchange 


Number 


Percent* 


Tuial 


t,otr 

382 

272 

114 

73 

72 

62 

42 


too.o 

37.6 

28.7 
11.2 

7.2 

7.1 

6.1 
4.1 


Students, faculty, and facilities 

Students only 


Facilities oh^ 


Students and faculty 


Faculty and facilities 


Faculty only 


Students and facilities 





^ Percenu do not add up to 100, since any one coniortium may include more than one type of 
interchange. 



As table 8 reveals, the lai^gest group of 382 consortiums is the one 
composed of all three types of interchange; the next largest, the one 
which interchanges only students — 272. 

Academic Level 

The largest proportion of existing consortiums entail cooperation at 
the graduate level, as shown in table 9. This emphasis may reflect the 
fact that providing for graduate education, student for student, is more 
costly than is undergraduate education. 



TABLE 9.«-Number and percent of existing consortiums, by level of cooperation: 

1968-66 



Level of cooperation 


Number 


Percent 


Totel 


1,017 

466 

314 

248 


100.0 

44.7 

80.4 

24.9 


Graduate only 


Underg^oate only 


Oraduate and undergraduate 
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3. Interrelaiionskip of the Variables^ 



Areas of Cooperati<m 

Although the vast majority of cooperative activities involve coopera* 
tion in the academic and professional areas, a relationship exists be- 
tween the number of institutions participating in a consortium 
and the area of cooperation. The laxg^ the consortium, for example, 
the more likely it is to cooperate in administration and development 
and in special purpose, general, and informational (table 10). Slightly 
more than half of the large multilateral consortiums cooperate in 
administration and development as compared with approximately 10 
percent of the bilaterals. Fewer than 10 percent of the bilaterals, but 
more than 57 percent of the large multilaterals, cooperate for special 
purpose, general, and informational. Regardless of consortium size (i.e., 
number of participating institutions),, over 90 percent of all consor- 
tiwns cooperate in the academic and professional area. 



TABLE 10*— Number and percent^ oi ^»*«**«g bilateral and mnltUaioal cmunrtinm^ 
by area of cooperatbm; 1966^ 



amwmmtaad 


Total 


Aeadamleand 

pmlaaiional 


AdmlnUtntton 

and 

developmant 


Spedalpoipoee. 

geneiaLand 

tniarmatfoni] 




Number 


Penent 


Nomber 


Pereent 


Number 


Pereant 


Number 


Percent 


BUatenl 


m 


100.0 


on 


oe.T 


70 


10.4 


BO 


S.S 






100.0 


ats 


w.o 


110 


00.7 


100 


ro.0 


Hmfl1 


lif 


100.0 


in 


N.6 


44 


8S.S 


SS 


30.1 


Midinm 


M 


100.0 


74 


00.8 


S4 


41. B 


8B 


S0.B 


Largo 


r# 


100.0 


78 


90.0 


M 


B0.7 


4S 


B7.I 



* Pcneati do aot add to 100 bacmie a coniortliim mMif tavoive more than one of coopantion. 
*A bflataial conaoi th im ronriete ot t Inetitutloni. A multUatend coatottlnm ti ^’nall" when It 
of S, 4, or 5 iiutitatiom; **madlom'* whan it conelwa of 6 to 10; ** 11110 *' when oonihto 
of 11 or awn. 



^ When analyilttf the tabki in this chapter, the leader ahoold beer In mind that manf con* 
eotthama tUl into more than one categorr and ihould mfer to the appendix tablet to obtain the 
raw data bom whldi the tern tablea mm dnwn. 
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TABLE 11.— Number and percent of existing bilateral and multilateral consortiums, 
by number of areas of cooperation: I965<-66 



Number of areas 
of cooperation 


, Total 


U {lateral > I 


i 




Multilateral* 






Small 


Medium 


Large 




Num- 


Per- 


Num- 


Per- 


Num- 


Per- 


Num- 


Per- 


Num- 


Per- 




ber 


cent 


ber 


cent 


ber 


cent 


ber 


cent 


ber 


cent 


Total 


1,017 


100,0 


673 


66. t 


187 


78.4 


8t 


8.0 


76 


7.4 


One 


773 


100.0 


578 


71.8 


127 


16.4 


42 


5.4 


26 


3.4 


Two 


184 


100.0 


83 


45.1 


48 


26.1 


29 


15.8 


24 


13.0 


Three 


M) 


100.0 


12 


20.0 


12 


20.0 


11 


18.3 


26 


41.7 



^ A bilateral comortium coniisu of 2 institutions, 

* A multilateral consortium is ’‘small*’ when it consists of S. 4. or 5 instittitions; "medium*’ when 
it consists of 6 to 1 0; "large" when it consists of 1 1 or more. 



The narrow scope of bilateral cooperation is further illustrated by 
the number of areas of cooperation in which a single consortium par- 
ticipates. As disclosed in table 11, 74.8 percent of the one-area con- 
sortiums were bilaterals as contrasted with 3.4 percent of the large 
multilaterals. Tne 3-area consortiums constituted 41.7 percent of the 
large multilaterals, but only 20 percent of the bi laterals. 

Types of Interchange 

Bilateral consortiums are more likely to bd^aracterized by student 
interchange than are multilateral consortiums, as disclosed by table 
12, which shows the percent for the former as 79.5 and the overall 
percent for the latter, only 68. As to facufty interchange, it appears 
that the larger the cooperative arrangement (i.e., the greater the num- 
ber of participating institutions), the more likely faculty will be shared. 
The highest percent is 74.7, achieved by the group of large consor- 
tiums (i.e., those consisting of 1 1 or more institutions); and the lowest, 
53.9. In other word^ the proportion of consortiums characterized by 
faculty interchange declines directly with the diminishing number of 
institutions composing them. 



TABLE la^Number and percent ' of existing bilateral and multilateral consortiums, 
by major types of interchange: 1965-66 



Type of 
arrangemeot 
and she* 








Type of interchange 






Total 


Students 


Faculty 


FacilitiM 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Perceut 


Nuntber 


Percent 


Bilateral 

Multilateral 


673 


100.0 


585 


79.5 


863 


53.9 


400 


59.4 


^ Total 




100.0 


631 


68.0 


666 


66.7 


610 


61.0 


Small 


100.0 


184 


71.7 


116 


62.0 


100 


53.5 


Medium 


86 


100.0 


50 


61.0 


54 


65.8 


60 


73.2 


Large 


76 


100.0 


50 


66.7 


56 


74.7 


50 


66.7 



^ Percents do not add to 100 because a consortium may participate in more than one type of inter* 
change. 

* A bilateral consortium consists of 2 institutions. A multilateral consortium Is ’’small’’ when It 
consists of S, 4. or 5 institutions; ’’medium" when it consists of 6 to 10; ’’large” when it consists 
of 11 or more. 
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TABLE 13.-<Nuinber and percent ' of existing consortiums in the three luajor areas 
of cooperation, by type of interchange; 1965-66 











Type of interchange 








Total 


Students 


Faculty 


Facilities 


Area of cooperation 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Academic and 

profe.s«i{onal 

Administration and 
development 


970 


100.0 


753 


77.6 


563 


56.0 


575 


50.3 


IR(! 


100.0 


122 


65.6 


137 


73.6 


131 


72.0 


Special purpose, 
general, and in- 
formational 


Jb5 


m.o 


VO 


66. 0 


113 


66.5 


127 


77.0 



^Totaling more than 1.017. the numbers are not mutually exclusive, and the percents do not add 
up lo 100. 



When classified by areas of cooperation, consortiums as a whole — 
without regard to bi laterals and multi laterals — show that those coop- 
erating in the academic and professional area have the highest percent 
(77.6) of student interchange (table 13). On the other hand, the high- 
est percent (73,6) of faculty interchange is shown by the consortiums 
cooperating in the area of administration and development. 

Academic Level 7 

The relationship between the number of institutions participating in 
a consortium and its academic level is illustrative of the limited na- 
ture of bilateral cooperation (table 14). To put it another way, a 
greater proportion of the bilaterals operate on a single academic level, 
whether undergraduate or graduate, than do the multilaterals as a 
whoiv®, the contrasting percents being 32.2 (bilaterals) vs. 28.2 (multi- 
laterals)* on the undergraduate level and 46.1 (bilaterals) vs. 42.2 (multi- 
laterals) on the graduate. Oddly enough, the small consortiums (those 
composed of 3, 4, or 5 institutions) have the highest percent of members 
cooperating on the graduate level — 51.3. When it comes to cooperating 
on both levels, the large multilaterals have the highest percent — 44. 



TABLE 14.— Number and percent of existing bilateral and multilateral consortiums, 
by academic level of cooperation: 1965-66 



Type of 
arrangement 
and slse^ 


Total 


Graduate 


Undergraduate 


Graduate and 
undergraduate 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Bilateral 

Multilateral 


673 


100.0 


310 


46.1 


217 


32.2 


146 


21.7 


Total 


S44 


100.0 


146 


4t.B 


97 


ta.t 


lot 


B9.7 


Small 


1S7 


lOu.O 


06 


61.3 


64 


28 0 


37 


10. S 


Medium 


SS 


JOO.O 


26 


81.7 


24 


20.8 


82 


30.0 


Large 


76 


100.0 


23 


30.7 


10 


26.3 


33 


44.0 



bilateral consortium consists of 2 institutions. A multilateral consortium is **small" when it 
consists of 3, 4, or 5 institutions; ’’medium** when it consists of 6 to 10; **large'* when it consists of 
II or more. 
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TABLE 154— Nuirber and percent' of existing consortiums in the three major areas 
of cooperation, by academic level of cooperation: 1965-66 





Total 


Graduate 


Undergraduate 


Graduate and 
'v*ndergraduate 


Area of cooperation 


Number 


Percent 


N umber 


Percent 


\un;ber 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Academic and 

professional 

Aomlnistration and 


970 


JOO.O 


444 


45.8 


281 


29.0 


245 


25,2 


development 


186 


JOO.O 


56 


30.1 


64 


34.4 


66 


35.5 


Special purpose, 
eeneral. and in* 
formational 


166 


JOO.O 


82 


49.7 


35 


21.2 


48 


26 i 



^Totaling mOTC than 1.017. the numbers are not mutually exclusive, and the percents do not add 
up to 100. 



^>/hen classified again by areas of cooperation (as in table 13), con- 
sortiums as a whole — without regard to bilaterals and multilaterals — 
show that the highest percent (49.7) is reached in the area of special 
purpose, general, and informational on the graduate level, as revealed 
by table 15. This table also reveals that when cooperating in the area 
of administration and development, undergraduate consortiums sur- 
pass the graduate ones — the percents being 34.4 for the former and 30.1 
for the latter 4 Institutions cooperating in this area of administration 
and development are more likely to be 4-year ones, which include 
"developing** institutions; and the area of "administration and develop- 
ment** embraces projects to aid in the strengthening of developing in- 
stitutions. 



Financial Support 

From the universe of 1,017 existing consortiums, the questionnaire 
survey for the present study elicited information concerning financial 
support from a total of 971, and concerning the matter of a separate 
budget from a smaller total of 8954 As revealed by table 16, only 33.4 
percent of 895 of the existing consortiums maintain a separate budget 
and as between bilaterals and multilaterals, the latter are more likely 
to do SO 4 



TABLE 164 — Number' and percent of existing bilateral and multilateral consortiums 
having a separate budget and of those not having one: 1965-66 



Type of arrangement * 


Total 


Yes 


No 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


% 896 


100.0 


999 


55.4 


696 


66. 6 


BUste^ 


899 


100.0 


177 


28.1 


462 


71.9 


Multilateral 


986 


100.0 


122 


45.9 


144 


54.1 



' Infbnnatimi about a separate budget was lacking on the co. ipleted questionnaires for 122 of the 
1,017 existing consortiums: hence, the total number of consortiums with which this table deals is 
only 895. 

*A bilateral consortium consists of 2 institutions. A multilateral consortium is “small" when it 
consists of S, 4, or 5 institulitms; "medium" when it consists of 6 to 10; "large" when it consists of 
1 1 or more. 
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TABLE 17.— Number^ and percent’ of existing and planned consortiums, by source 
of financial support: 1965-66 







Existing 


Planned 




Source of financial support 


Number 


Percent' 


Number 


Percent’ 




67J 


ioo.o 


f05 


too.o 




Federal 


197 


20 3 


87 


42.8 


Private 


349 


35 9 


42 


20.7 


Other 


510 


52.5 


97 


47.8 





^ Information about aourcet of financial suppon was lacking on the completed questionnaires for 
46 of the 1,017 existing conioniums: hencei the number of existing consortiums with which this 
Uble deals ii only 971. The figures for Federal, private, and other add to more than 971 because 
they arc not mutually exclusive. 

* Percents do not add to 100 since the consoniums may be receiving, or may expect to receive, 
both Federal and private suppon. 



TABLE 18.— Number’ and percent of exuting bilateral and inultUaCeral consortiums 
receiving federal and/or private and other financial support: 1965-66 





Total 


Federal and/or 
private 


Othw 


Type of arrangement and site * 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Pwcent 


Number 


Percent 


Bilateral 

Multilateral 


646 


iOO.O 


252 


39.1 


893 


00.9 


TUal 


ste 


m.6 


m 


6LA 


U7 


66.9 


Small 


J78 


msi 


93 


ta.2 


85 


47.8 


Medium 


77 


msi 


63 


68.8 


24 


81.2 


Large 


71 


/OO.O 


88 


88.7 


8 


11.8 



^ Information about sources of financial auppon was lacking on the completed questionnaires 
for 46 of the 1.017 existing conioniums; hence, the toUl number of such consoniums with which 
this table deals is only 971. 

’ A bilateral consonium consists of 2 institutions. A multilateral ctmionium is “small" when it 
consists of S, 4, or 5 institutions: “medium" when it consists of 6 to 10; "large" when it consists 
of 1 1 or more. 



TABLE 19.— Number’ and percent of existing consortiums receiving federal and/or 
private and other financial support, by geographic unit o£ cooperation: 1965-66 



Lnlt of eooperatlOD 


Total 


Federal and/or 
private 


Othw 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Attuntti 


971 


100.0 


W 


17.6 


610 


H.6 


City and county 


its 


100.0 


78 


35.0 


145 


65.0 


Single state 


m 


100.0 


119 


89.9 


179 


00.1 


Rericmal 


167 


100.0 


88 


49.7 


84 


50.8 


Nah^ 


m 


100.0 


147 


82.0 


90 


88.0 


International 




too.o 


84 


78.9 


12 


26.1 



’ InformaUon about sources of financial auppon was lacking cn the completed qu es tionnaires 
for 46 of the 1,017 existing consortiums; hence, the total number of such consortiums with which 
this Uble deals Is only 971. 



Ck>nsortium$ receiving financial support other than Federal or pri- 
vate derive funds from a variety of sources, among which are state and 
local governments, student fees, and the individual institutions com- 
posing the consortiums. It is not inconceivable that many consortiums 
require no funds separate and distinct from those of their participating 
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institutions. This may be the reason why only 33.4 percent of 895 exist- 
ing consortiums report separate budgets. 

The present study made no attempt to ascertain the magnitude of 
financial support from any source or the relative proportion of that 
support from any source. It is clear, however, from table 17 that a 
majority of existing consortiums receive no Federal or private support 
and that, as between Federal and private, the latter source is the 
greater. It is also clear th'at a shift occurs in the case of consortiums 
being planned. For example, while only 20.3 percent of 971 existing 
cooperative arrangements receive Federal monies, 42.8 percent of the 
203 planned ones expect to receive them (table 17). 

This increasing reliance on the Federal government may be traced 
in part to increased expectations resulting from various education acts 
of the recent past. Among them are the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963, the Higher Education Act of 1965, and the International 
Education Act of 1966. 

The relationship between the size of the consortium (i.e., number 
of participating institutions) and the source of financial support is 
shown in table 18; bilaterals receiving 39.1 percent of their support 
from Federal and/or private sources, and multila tends as a whole 
64.1 percent. Within the three classes of multilaterals this trend is also 
observable, the percents ranging upward from the small consortiums 
(52.2 percent) to the laige ones (88.7 percent). 



TABLE 20.— Number^ and percent* of exifting conaortiums cooperating in academic 
and pro f ci ai onal aicai and in administration and development, by source of support: 

196!Mi6 





Total 


Academic and 
profecdonal 


Admlnlatratlon 
and development 


Other 


Source of Support 


Number 


Percent' 


Number 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent* 


Number 


Percent* 


Federal and/or 

private 

Other 


w 

ho 


iOOO 


4S7 


94.8 


190 


20.0 


114 


24.7 


too.o 


401 


90.8 


M 


11.0 


48 


8.4 



^ Infonnstion about tourcet of financial support was lacking on the completed questionnaifcs for 
46 of the 1,017 existing consortiums; hence, the toul number of such consortiums with which this 
uble deals is only 971. 

* Percents do not add up to 100 since many of the consortiums cooperate in more than one area. 



TABLE 21.— Number ^ and percent of existing consortiums receiving Federal and/or 
private and other finwiriai support, by area of co o per a tion; 196iMi6 



Area of eooperatlpn 


Total 


Federal and/or 
private 


Other 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Peroent 


Academic and profenlotial 


M8 


too.o 


487 


47.1 


401 


02.0 


Administration and dsv^pment 


176 


too.o 


120 


08.2 


00 


81.8 


Other 


1ST 


too.o 


114 


72.0 


48 


27.4 



^The total number exceeds . 1,017 since for this uble the areu of cooperation overlap, with a 
given consortium counted nmre than once. 
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The geographic unit of cooperation also appears to be related to 
sources of financial support (table 19). The larger the geographic area 
encompassed, the more likely that the consortium is receiving some 
support from Federal and/or private sources. The extremes are 35 
percent for consortiums entirely within a city or county and 73.9 
percent for the international ones. Likewise, as between single— state and 
regional consortiums, the gap is 39.9 percent for the former and 49.7 
percent for the latter. 

Most of the cooperative arrangements that do receive Federal and/ 
or private support are those cooperating in academic and professional 
areas — 94.8 percent (table 20). 
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4. Evaluation 



Existing Consortiums 

A total of 708 institutions returned 1,314 evaluative responses to 
part 11, section D of the survey questionnaire. Each evaluative response 
was confined to a single, specific, existing consortium. 

It is virtually impossible to hypothesize all the reasons why an insti- 
tution did not evaluate a particular consortium (or, as in some cases, 
did not even report it). Nonresponses in many instances can be traced, 
however, to the institution's inadequate record-keeping of its consor- 
tiums. Also, it is not inconceivable that an institution might choose to 
overlook, rather than evaluate unfavorably, any or all of its cooperative 
endeavors. This last possibility should be kept in mind for the bias it 
could produce. 

To the degree that inadequate or incomplete reporting introduces 
bias it weakens any suivey, including this one on consortiums. Some 
broad conclusions can lie drawn from the consortium survey, however, 
in light of the overwhelming prop>ortion of responses that favored co- 
operative action. 

TABLE 22«— Percent of respooKS evaluating the worthwhilenets ' of existing con- 
•ortiunu in terms of certain criteria: 196!Mi6 
[1,S14 req>onaet* *=:100 percent] 



Criteria Percent 

No 0.9 

Doubtful 6.0 

Yes 62.1 

Very much so 41.9 



Generally speaking, the 708 institutions view their existing consor- 
tiums favorably — in the language of the questionnaire, **yes*' 52.1 per- 

^ Tbe survey questionnaire (part II, section D) posed the question as follows: "Considering all 
factors in this arrangement, pro and con. are the resulu worth the effort?" 

*A total of 70S initituUoni returned l,Sl4 evaluative re^mnses (part ll. section D of the survey 
questionnaire). Each evaluative reqwnse was confined to a sin|4c, q>ccific oonsMtium. Two or more 
institutions of course could have leqpKmded independently to a given question in regard to the 

same specific consortium. 
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cent and ‘Very much so“ 41.9 percent, producing a total of 94 percent 
(table 22). 



TABLE 23.— Number and percent of responses acknowledging certain favorable 
diaracterUtici of conaortlunu as applicable to a specific existing consortium: 19fi5-^ 
[1,814 rrsponies ^=100 percent] 



Characteristic 


Number of 
responses to 
the question 


Percent of 
the 1,314 
responses 


1 . Mak« better ate of spedtUsed or onlque fscUltiee and/or staff 


B88 


71.4 


2. Strengthens, enriches, or upgrades Institutions ooocemed 


808 


65.8 


S. Makes possible programs or quality otberwlie impracticable 


828 


68.0 


4. ntoedeus perspective of instltutlona 


780 


0B.4 


6. A vo^ds unnecessary dnpUoatioo by pooling of resources 


768 


67.7 


6. Broadens range of courses 


784 


66.8 


7. Provldeb fiddlttoosl Incentives for students and teachers 


711 


64.1 


8. Enables small institutions to enjoy advantagee of large ones 


680 


62.6 


B. FecUitates degree programs In Interdisciplinary areas 


427 


82.6 


10. Coordinated approach better servee region with graduate coursee 


412 


31.4 


11. Has proved to be on overall economy measure 


287 


20.8 


12. Preeents e united front in negotiations with other agencies 


260 


IB. 8 


IS. Other 


106 


8.1 









tout of 708 inititutioni returned 1.814 evaluative re^wases (part II, lectioo D of the survey 
questionnaire). Each evaluative response was confined to a single, specific consortium. Two or 
more institutions of course could have responded Independently to a given question in regard to 
the ufue specific consortium. 



TABLE 24«— Number and percent of lesponaes acknowledging certain unfavorable 



charactrristics of consortiums as applicable to a specific existing consortium 
[1.814 responses ^=100 percent] 


: 1965-66 




Number of 


Percent of 


Characteristic 


responses to 


the 1,814 




the question 


responses 


1. Locks adequate financial support 


26B 


20.6 


2. Has administrative problems: admissions, tuition, calendars, student 
travel, etc 


268 


IB.2 


3. Some Instltotlons do not cooperate fully 


B6 


7.2 


4. Its need Is not well established (or communicated) 


B8 


7.1 


6. Geo^phlo Isolation of graduate center (special facility) mokes for dlfll- 


71 


6.4 


6. One Institution tends to dominate 


68 


6.2 


7. Takes too mu^ sdminlstntlve time 


4B 


8.7 


8. Incurs fear of loss of students to other Instltutlona 


i 


8.6 


B. Is not well accepted by faculties . . 


46 


8.4 


10. Is not well thought-througb 


86 


2.7 


11. rrogrom does not follow original goals... 


80 


2.8 


12. There is significant lots of Institutional autonomy 


11 


0.8 


13. otber 


88 


0.7 





^ A total of 706 iiutitutkms retumed 1*814 evaluative retponaea (part II, sectiott D of the survey 
questionnaire). Each evaluative response was confined to a aln^, q>ecific consortium. Two or 
more institutions of course could have req>onded independently to a given question in regard to 
the tame q>ecific consortium. 
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Three of the evaluative p>oints relating to favorable characteristics 
of specific consortiums (table 25) evoked responses ranking over 60 



percent: 

1. Makes better use of specialized or unique facilities and/or staff 71.4 

2. Strengthens, enriches, or upgrades institutions concerned 65.S 

S. Makes possible programs or quality otherwise impracticable 63.0 

Three other evaluative points produced rankings of over 55 percent: 

i 1. Broadens perspective of institutions 59.4 

[ 2. Avoids unnecessary duplication by pooling resources 57.7 

3. Broadens range of courses 55.8 

By contrast, of the evaluative points relating to unfavorable charac- 



teristics (table 24), the highest response evoked only 20.5 percent and 
the next highest only 19.2. These evaluative points were, respectively, 
that the consortium lacked adequate tinancial support ^ and that it had 
administrative problems relating to admissions, tuition, calendars, stu- 
dent travel, and the like. 

Discontinued Ck>nsortiums ^ 

The 708 institutions reported on only 54 discontinued consortiums, a 
number too small to draw many valid conclusions. 

Eight of the 54 were multilateral arrangements and 26 bilateral; 107 
institutions hnd participated in them. The patterns of favorable and 
unfavorable evaluations for these few discontinued consortiums (many 
more di^ntinued ones were undoubtedly unreported) generally mir- 
rored those for the existing consortiums. Unexpectedly, 90 percent of 
the overall evaluations said that the results of the 54 no-longer~exist- 
ing consortiums had been worth the effort. The evaluations stated that 
half of these 54 had completed their missions. 

The evaluative points on unfavorable characteristics evoking the 
highest response were as follows: 

1. The consortium lacked adequate financial support. (Also highest for ex* * 
isting consortiums.) 

2. It had administrative problems relating to admissions, tuition, calendars, 
student travel, and the like. (Also second highest for existing consortiums.) 

3. Its need had not been well established or communicated. (Fourth highest 
for existing consortiums.) 

^ In table S3 the evaluative point telating to (**Hat proved to be an overall econom) 

measure**) ranked onlf 20J percent. One must bear in mind, however, that many Gonsortiuma 
are not planned with economy as their main objective; for example* consoitiums with contract 
laborattHrics and the **thie e ■ two** arranaements in engineering. 

* Discontinued during the 5 yean preceding 1965-66. 
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5 . Conclusions 



Certain conclusions emerge as a result of analyzing the completed 
questionnaires, the interviews that preceded their distribution, and the 
correspondence that was exchanged at all stages of the study. 

Organization 

An initial agreement to participate in cooperative activities can be 
either formal or informal. The agreeing institutions may bind them- 
selves by incorporation charter or contract or merely by a letter or 
a telephone convenatton. Many such participants believe that the 
formality or informality of the cooperative agreement has little or no 
relevance for its success. Such a belief is exemplifted by the successful 
relationship between the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Wood's Hole Oceanographic Institute, based on an exchange of 
correspondence; and by the Consortium of Universities of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area, an incorporated entity. 

Far more relevant to the success of cooperative efforts than their 
formal structure is the willingness of the participating institutions' 
administrations, faculties, and students to modify traditional views and 
methods to meet their needs through consortiums. 

Similarly, the number of institutions participating in a cooperative 
arrangement is not a decisive factor in its success: it can be found 
among consortiums involving only two institutions and likewise among 
those involving many. A factor more important than number seems to 
be that of purpose: single-purpose consortiums appear to be more 
easily maintained than do multi-purpose consortiums. The large ones 
whose activities are directed to a single purpose — such as data process- 
ing, computer networks, or library-resource sharing — have a narrower 
scope and perhaps for this reason are easier to maintain than are the 
small bilateral arrangements that cut across numerous academic disci- 
plines and administrative lines and involve facilities, faculty, and stu- 
dents. 
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Regardless of the consortium’s size, its success will depend to a large 
extent on the establishment of clear and accessible lines of communica- 
tion. It almost goes without saying that the more complex the arrange- 
ment, the more necessary is an effective communication system. To be 
successful, a consortium must maintain a flexible approach to coopera- 
tion — in other words, the institutions composing the consortium must 
be willing to share decision-making rather than continue it as the 
exclusive prerogative of each institution by itself. 

Exemplifying the modification of traditionally guarded prerogatives 
for the sake of fruitful cooperation is the variety of consortium ar- 
rangements for conferring degrees. Under such arrangements they may 
be conferred by one key institution belonging to the consortium, by 
several of the institutions, or by all. 

Most consortiums do not relinquish administrative control to an in- 
dependent board of trustees, but keep it within the cooperating insti- 
tutions. Only 30 p>ercent of the 1,017 existing consortiums have both 
operating and advisory boards. In fact, most do not have even an in- 
formal operating board or committee, but are administered by insti- 
tutional personnel. 

Successful consortiums are not limited to those composed of institu- 
tions having similar size or the same kind of control. For example, 
the variety of consortiums that utilize the Argonne National Laboratory 
illustrates this fact. Institutions composing these consortiums range 
from laige universities that award many doctorates in major scientific 
fields to small colleges that neither award doctorates nor send graduate 
students to study at the Laboratory. 

Opportunities for cooperative affiliation are not limited to degree- 
granting institutions. Many colleges and universities have allied them- 
selves with the National Laboratories, the Smithsonian Institution, 
Wood’s Hole Oceanographic Institute, and other research-oriented or- 
ganizations. 

Interest in and support of interinstitutional cooperation is not 
limited to institutions of higher education. Among the laigest and 
most effective sponsors of cooperation among colleges and universities 
are three regional compacts and the numerous state coordinating 
agencies for higher education. The regional compacts — New England 
Board of Higher Education, Southern Regional Education Board, and 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education — have served as 
catalysts in the establishment of numerous consortiums. Each of these 
compacts is notable for having the same major goal: to unify the re- 
sources of its member states and institutions as a means to developing 
a cohesive approach to the regional problems of higher education. 
Again, each compact ^ives financial support from its participants and 
from private foundations and public agencies. 

The movement toward establishing state coordinating agencies for 
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higher education has been furthered by title I of the Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963, which requires the functioning of state agencies 
in the administration of grants for the construction of undergraduate 
academic facilities. The organizational patterns of these agencies can* 
not always be sharply defined: they may be established voluntarily or by 
legislative fiat and may include private, as well as public, colleges and 
universities. The agencies not only administer the facilities grants but 
often have additional responsibilities for governing and/or coordinate 
ing higher education in the state. 



Interdiange of Resources 

For the purposes of this study, the factors in cooperative interchange 
have been simplified into three >ajor ones: facilities, faculty, and 
students. In practice, however, join; activities are more complex than 
this terminology suggests. Among the numerous determinants of the 
interchange's final structure are three obvious ones — distance between 
he participating institutions, duration of the interchange, and its h* 
nancing. 

Facilities may be shared on a day-to-day basis or for a longer period, 
depending upon the facility and the distance between it and the insti- 
tution sharing it. 

Faculty exchange may be for a single lecture or for a lecture series 
lasting throughout a semester or extending a year or longer. If the 
member institutions are located within commuting distance, the ex- 
change may be on a daily basis. Faculty salaries m'^y be paid by one 
or more of the institutions. In some cases, the faculty member is em- 
ployed simultaneously by more than one institution and receives mul- 
tiple pay checks. 

A student interchange may permit students of one institution to 
enroll for a single course or for several courses at another institution. 
In the ** three-two" type of consortium, students usually transfer to an- 
other institution for the last 2 years of a 5-year program leading to a 
degree in er^ineering or forestry, for example. 

Geographic Distribution 

The importance of geographic proximity varies with the type of 
activities in which a consortium is engaged. For example, although 
potendally susoepdble to being hampered by long-term interchange of 
fadlides, faculty, or students, computer networks are not hampered by 
distance as such. For a daily interchange of any one of these three, 
however, a distance between cooperating insdtudons of not more than 
50 miles or so is almost a necessity. 
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Financial Support 

The ftnancial needs of consortiums are closely related to those of 
the cooperating institutions themselves. A consortium frequently re- 
quires funds for planning, facilities, staff, and operation. Before it is 
established, financial arrangements should be made to obtain funds for 
such purposes. Indeed, in order to avoid one of the major pitfalls con- 
comitant with setting up a consortium, the planners should work out a 
clear financial plan and ascertain the amount and sources of monies 
available for the purpose. 

The present study has revealed that although interinstitutioivtl coop- 
eration does not always reduce costs, it often does permit the purchase 
of better services for the same amount of money. Also — and per- 
haps more important than any other fact about consortiums for the 
future of higher education — ^is the fact that cooperation can make pos- 
sible the purchase of facilities or services that would be impossible for 
a single institution to afford. In this area alone consortiums can have 
an innovative impact. 
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6. Future Studies: 

Some Recommendations 



Before the present study on interinstitutional cooperation was made, 
efforts to carry out in-depth research in this field were hampered by a 
lack of basic data. This study and its predecessor, A Guide to Higher 
Education Consortiums: 1965-66} should together provide the basic 
data to facilitate in-depth studies. 

The scope of future individual research projects on higher education 
consortiums could be limited to in-depth analyses of specific facets of 
cooperation. Such well-defined limits would permit the researcher to 
confine his research to a small number of selected consortiums. 
Through interviews with persons who have been intimately associated 
with those particular ventures — administrators, faculty, students — the 
researcher would then delve deeply into the total experiences of the 
affected consortiums. 

The following areas of interinstitutional cooperation merit further 
study: 

1. The mechanism by which to initiate cooperation. 

(What persons are responsible for establishing consortiums? What benefits 
do the prospective member institutions expect (or hope) to gain from a 
consortium?) 

2. Consortium financing. 

(Both source and extent of support.) 

5. Specific problems encountered in operating a consortium. 

4. A general appraisal of the consortiums. 

(Analysis of successes, failures, and benefits.) 



1 Bf Raymond S. Moore. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
Uon. Waihington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967. 175 p. (Single copies available free 
from Office of Education Publications Distribution, Washington, D.C. 20202, ar* long as present 
supply lasts. Otherwise, order direct from the Superintendent of Documenu, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Price |1.25.) 
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*>. Interimtitutional cooperation itwolving junior colleges. 

(Particular emphasis on how such cooperation is articulated on the one hand 
with secondary schools and on ihe other hand with senior colleges.) 

6. Special problems of cooperation between tax-supported and church -supported 
colleges and universities. 

(Investigate also any legislation inhibiting such cooperation.) 

Potentially fruitful research on consortiums is by no means limited 
to the six areas outlined above. The complexitres of interinstitutional 
cooperation make it a subject wide open for future study. 



Appendixes 

A. Tables A— L 

B. Development of the Survey 

C. The Questionnaire 
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Appendix A. Tables A—L 



TABLE A.— Number of existing bilateral and multilateral consortiums, by academic 

level: 1965^ 



Type of arrangement and site* 


Total 


Graduate 

only 


Undergraduate 

only 


Graduate and 
undergraduate 


. 


1,017 


166 

810 


su 


iiSi 


Bilateral 


67S 


217 


146 


MultUateral 


187 


06 


M 


37 




8$ 


26 


24 


32 

88 




Iisrgft 


76 


28 


10 













^ A bilateral comonium coniUu of 2 insUtutioni. A multilateral consortium U ‘'sinair' when 
it consisu of 5.4, or 5 institutions; ‘'medium*' when it contiiU of 6 to 10; "large" when it 



consists of 1 \ or more. 
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BA 
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TABLE C— Number of exiitliig bllatcra] and muldlateral oonmrtiumf In three major 
and four overlapping areas of cooperation: 1965-B6 



Ares of rooperstion 



Total 

Major Areas 

Academic and profena^ 

AdOiinlstration and d^^pment 

Bpedal purpose^ eeneral» and Intormatlonal 



Academie and 
dereloiiment 
AcademM and 



8 0O(fU^ ftllQ iDlOfm 

»verlappin( Areas 
profcask^, administration> and 

Aadm^^d pn>f(M^^ etc. . . 

Academic and derelopment, roeelal parpoae, etc. . . 
Academie and profaaitonal, adminlstrattve and de- 



velopmant, special pnrpoae, etc. 



Total 


Bilateral) 


MulttUterali 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


1,017 


m 


m 


H 


W 


7S1 


857 


120 


84 


20 


i6 


13 


4 


6 


4 


le 


8 


8 


8 


2 


u 


44 


28 


18 


8 




88 


20 


11 


18 


6 


1 


8 


0 


1 


90 


12 


12 


U 


28 



^ A bflalcial consortium consists of S institutions. 

*A multilateral consortium is *'anuU'* when it consists of S. 4, or 5 institutions; 
when it oonsisu of 6 to 10; *'laive" when it consists of 11 or more. 
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TABLE D.^Number of bilateral and multilatenU existing oonsortiums, by geographic 
region and unit: 1965-^ 



Oeocraphie region and unit 



Total. 



Total 

City and eonnty. 

BUtewlde 

Interstate 



Northeast 



Total. 



Sontheut 



City and ooonty 
lUMwlda 



sub 

Intarttata 

Oraat Mcg/Plalna 

mol 

City and eonnty 

Scitewldd 

Inticatate 

weat and Senthweat 

ToM 

City and eonnty 

Btatawtde 

mtvstate 



Nathmal 

fatsrna tf o n a l . 







Multilateral > 


Total 


BUaterali 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


t,0t7 


m 


197 


99 


79 


888 


19$ 


99 


U 


9 


08 


78 


17 


8 


0 


70 


68 


12 


11 


1 


61 


M 


7 


11 


4 


m 


fOB 


il 


9 


9 


SO 


84 


8 


1 


0 


71 


81 


12 


4 


2 


88 


81 


4 


0 


8 


t/f 

68 


'a 


*l 


17 

0 


'i 


100 


88 


87 


18 


0 


80 




12 


8 


8 


IW 


97 


99 


9 


10 


47 


87 


0 


1 


0 


07 


87 


21 


6 


4 


20 


U 


8 


2 


0 




/7f 


99 


17 


18 


9 


19 


10 


18 



bilateral consortium co n ris ts of 2 inuHndoiis. 

•A nuiltilateial oonsortium is “mall" when It rontlsu of 8. 4» or 5 Institutioiu: 
when it coosiiis of 0 to 10; "large" when it eonslsts of II or saoic. 
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TABLB r.-Number ot existing consortiums, by area ot cooperation and by academic 

level: 1965-66 



Area of cooperation 


Total 


Oradiiate 

only 


Undergraduate 

only 


Graduate and 
Undergraduate 




1 , 0/7 




914 




Academe and profession^ 

& _t_irL t __i ■ t pA.Hnii §kf%A dAvBlOUnittlt 


f Jj 

te 


8 


n 


1 

9 


Sneol^ DorDoeOt tenwal and inWinationsi. . ■ 
KS2nE^^P~3onal: sdinliilstratlon 


le 

96 


6 

32 


9 

28 


86 

16 


AoadanScMSplSasBlons^ special P^rpoj^tc 
and development; special 


6 


86 

3 


12 

2 


0 


AoSimto'and profesrion^; admiid^tidn 
and devetopment* spei^ purposet etc 


60 


18 


12 


80 




SS 



41 
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S4 



•s 

i 

jr 

I 

I 

I 



I 



I 



•o ..g 

9|| 

III 


'll 


O OCQIOC9 


j 

5 


5ii 


•o ••Opnpn OOOO ««iO^O oo 


11 


^ jgOOaOA Km^C« ^«U9tO ««D 


fli- 

4 


1 1 
ill 

ri 

S 


» K®«c« o««o «e«»«o ISO 




N 

1 

a 


^ i»MOO *-iOp 40 •»oe«^ t»«t 




I ^ 

w 


1^ «*MM0 *wm«0 «|Omp 4 «eO 


a| 

1 


g ^6« §S9S §988 883S §8 


Total 


§ gsee §8R8 g8§8 §«&8 §8 


1 

1 

1 


iiHriiHlililllill li 

1 1|| 1 
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TABLE I.^Nomfier of exiiting oontortiimu, by geographic region and unit and by 
academic level: 1965*66 



Geographic region and unit 


Total 


Graduate 

only 


Undergraduate 

only 


Graduate and 
undeigraduate 


Tclal 


/.0/7 

tss 


4SS 

t07 


5H 

7M 


848 

56 


Northwest 

Total 


City and county . . 


96 


60 


30 


16 


Statewide 


79 


36 


24 


19 


Interstate ■ 


61 


21 


18 


22 


Southeast 

Total 


IS9 


87 


t9 


87 


City and county 


30 


10 


13 


7 


Statewide 


71 


46 


14 


11 


Interstate 


38 


27 


2 


9 


Orest LaJtee/PUins 

Total 


ttt 


88 


80 


48 

18 


City and county . . 


62 


19 


26 


Statewide 


100 

60 


44 


40 

16 


16 


Interstate 


23 


12 


West and Southwest 
Total 


78 


Si 


88 


City and county 


47 


26 


i 


13 


Statewide 


67 


36 


23 


9 


Interstate 


26 


17 


3 


6 


iVatiowol 


4S 


88 


8S 


74 

17 


Intsrmotioiuil 


is 


ie 





TABLE J.^Number ' of exUtio^ bilateral and multilateral ooiuortiums, by type of 
financial support: 1965-66 



Type of arrangement and site < 


Total 


Federal 


Private 


Federal and 
private 


No Federal 
or private 


Total 


971 


Ilf 


Mi 


86 


610 


BUateral 


646 


62 


174 


26 


893 


Multilateral 

flmall 


ITS 


29 


44 


20 


86 


Medium 


77 


16 


26 


11 


24 


Ls^e 


11 


16 


20 


28 


8 



’ ibe numben not mutually exduiive since the consortiums may be receiving, or may expect 
•o receive, both Federal and private support. 

*A bilateral consortium consists of 2 institutions. A multilateral consortium is ''small" when it 
consists of S, 4, or 5 institutions; "medium" when it consists of 6 to 10; "large" when it consists 
of 1 1 nunre. 



TABLE K.— dumber ^ of exbting consortiums, by area of oopperatior and by type of 
financial support: 1965-66 



Area of cooperation 


Total 


Fedora! 


Private 


Federal and 
private 


No Federal 
or private 


Total 


97/ 


Hi 




86 


610 


Academic and professional 


700 


66 


IBS 


84 


423 


Adininlatratio& and development 


MS 


3 


9 


1 


10 


Bpeelal purpose, general, and inlonnational . . . 
Aeadeoue and professional; administration 


16 


3 


4 


1 


7 


and deveiopmont 


91 


17 


28 


12 


84 


Aeademle and professional; special purpose. 




24 






24 


etc 


80 


21 


11 


Administration and development: special 












purpose, etc 


6 


Q 


1 


3 


2 


Academic and professional; administration 












and development; special porpose» etc 


67 


10 


13 


34 


10 



^ The numbers are not mutually exdusive since the consortiums may be receiving, or may expect 
. to receive, both Federal and private support 
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TABLE L.— Number ' of cxifting ooiuortiiiiiu, by geographic region and unit and by 
type oC financial tup^nrt: 1965-66 



Qeographic region and unit 


Total 


Federal 


Private 


Federal and 
private 


No Federal 
or private 


Total 


m 


1/f 


m 

68 


85 


510 


Northeast 

Total 


fS5 


n 


II 


105 


City county 


68 


4 


15 


8 


51 


Btatswlde 


77 


6 


24 


1 


47 


Interstate 


68 


9 


30 


2 


18 


Sontbwt 

Total 


tss 


17 


17 


10 


80 


City and copn^ 


29 


0 


6 


8 


20 


Steiowlde 


68 


11 


0 


7 


41 


Interstate 


86 


6 


3 


0 


28 


Great Lakee/Flalna 
Tttal 


m 


fl 


11 


14 


ItO 


City comity 


60 


1 


U 


i 


80 


Statewide. 


02 


16 


28 


0 


64 


Interstate. 


47 


6 


10 


6 


27 


West and Southwest 
Total 


2S9 


IS 


ft 


00 


78 


City and county 


46 


8 


10 


8 


25 


Statewide 


61 


8 


10 


5 


87 


Interstate 


26 


7 


3 


6 


11 


jyefioHflf - 


287 


30 


100 


18 


00 





46 


0 


IS 


13 


12 







^ The Dumben are not mutually exclusive since the coaaoftiumi may be reoeivinTf or may expect 
to receive, both Fedeial and private support. 




Appendix B. Development of the Survey 



The Office of Education began its formal survey of consortiums in 
American higher education by sending to 55 selected institutions a pre- 
liminary questionnaire designed to elicit open-ended responses from 
certain groups of institutions. This survey instrument covered coopera- 
tive arrangements at the graduate level only. Responses to the ques- 
tionnaire revealed, however, that educators felt they would like to see 
such arrangements established at the undergraduate level as well. These 
responses made it apparent too that mobility between undergraduate 
and graduate institutions and programs woulu make it difficult to iso- 
late graduate-level activities. 

Accordingly, the Office revised the questionnaire to include coop- 
erative arrangements shared by higher education institutions that 
awarded at least a bachelor’s degree and in early April sent this revised 
survey instrument to the 1,590 such institutions listed by the Office of 
Education in its directory of higher education. Two weeks later the 
Office mailed postcard reminders and in mid-May mailed to all non- 
respondents a duplicate copy of the questionnaire. By means of a letter 
it then followed up some 300 incomplete responses and by telephone 
almost 100 more. At the end of June the Office had heard from ap- 
proximately 1,408 institutions — 88.6 percent of the 1,590 composing the 
survey universe. With that, the Office closed the data collection. 

In addition to the printed-questionnaire approach, ti.e Office used 
personal interviews, the author of the study conducting extensive ones, 
from March 1965 through November 1966 with many individuals who 
were knowledgeable in the Held of interinstitulional cooperation. The 
early interviews centered on the need for a study of consortiums and on 
the content of a questionnaire that would best serve the purpose. Later 
interviews were concerned primarily with how best to organize and pre- 
sent the survey results and with what attitudes educators held towards 
interinstitutional cooperation. 

A by-product from examining the completed questionnaires was the 
revelation that apparently relatively few institutions were maintaining 
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any systematic records of their participation in consortiums. Many col- 
leges and universities failed to rep>ort some, or even all> of those to 
which they belonged. Fortunately, however, knowledge of many con- 
sortiums unreported by certain member institutions reached the Office 
of Education by way of other member institutions or from other sources. 
Even so, conclusions based on findings from all sources must be judged 
in light of the possibility that not all consortiums existing in 1965-66 
found their way into this present study. 

A potential weakness in a survey of an area as broad as interinstitu- 
tional cooperation is the lack of uniformity in the respondents' posi- 
tions. Although the questionnaire was addressed to the president of the 
institution, the actual respondent in many cases was someone other 
than the president — for example, the vice-president, the dean of one or 
another school or function, the business manager. 
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was needed not only in the national interest but also their own. vations for cooperation. It is hoped that this information will 

also stimulate and encourage hesitant or unknowledgeable in- 
Since no such comprehensive national study has yet been stitutions toward the road of interinstitutional cooperation. It 

made, relatively few institutions have an adequate understand- may thus enable higher education to more nearly keep pace with 

ing of the processes* pitfalls* and accomplishments po.:«sible the advance of knowledge and growing enrollments. 
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